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i whole process of producing atomic in the United — convince him of the error if his ways. The situation is 


Nations itself, which shall produce and sell atomic energy | vely falsified when inappropriate standards are imposed— 
to all nations needing it, as an ordinary commercial com-° ° has so often happened in the sphere of religion. Ecclesiasti- 
modity. At the same time, it would be a mistake to act as _—- ©! authorities have defined religious truth with the precision of 
though the threat to humanity from’ man’s scientific know- {Ut determining points of law > philosophical theologians 


: , have supported these doctrines with arguments of a type more 
ledge came only through the misuse of atomic energy. suited to mathematics ; critics of the churches have replied by 


Medical science, for example, in eradicating disease in = demanding the sort of proof that would be required in physical 
thickly-populated areas must have done a work of goodwill; —__ sciences. Thus the true issues have been thrown into confusion. 
and yet, if appropriate means are not taken to deal with The special characteristic of religion, which determines the 
the needs for increased food supplies, that very triumph can appropriate standards of proof, is indicated in a definition 
sow the seed of bitter and devastating wars. Everything which Principal Holt* has cited with approval : “ Religion is 
. : : : a response of the whole being of man to the whole of being.” 
points to the absolute necessity for a real United Nations It is concerned with “ life in its ” so that “ the scientific 
organiz : methods of isolating a factor and of analysis are neither of 
ingenuity to channels where it cam best be used. One of —_— them applicable.’ It is verified by the total results of the con- 
the first conditions of such an organization is the eradica- duct which it inspires: but “ people never do see all the con- 
tion of the suspicion, mistrust and fear that are at the sequences of what they do, whether for good or evil: indeed, 
present moment dividing the world into two hostile groups; most of the consequences are not reaped in one life-time.” Nor 
and that is why the present Conference at Geneva must | can men clearly distinguish between themselves and their situa- 
rank, for good or ill, as one of the decisive events of our ‘tion, for “ you yourself are the window through which you 
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yicw tie nus last cugzious people are 
| ume. thrown back on their faith,” and “ religion may be eoted 
imitations of language e it im 
"TO what extent is religion something of which the truth can words our profoundest experiences,” we have to rely "on the 
be proved ? : ber aes use of sym and these symbols are often unintelligible to 
_ If it were a matter of “ proving the truth of religion those who have not been brought up with them and for whom 
in general, without distinguishing between its different forms, they have no associations.” 
there would be little that could be done. We might, indeed, * 
make a good attempt to demonstrate that religion is concerned 
with real problems, which no one can entirely avoid. Every- Mr. Holt sums up the resultant situation by an aphorism : 
one takes some attitude towards the ultimate mysteries “You cannot prove the truth of religious ings 
; whens our life, even though that attitude may often be test them.” The two verbs, “ prove” and “ 
unconscious and inconsistent. On this basis, we can justly to one another in meaning; often, i 
argue that it is better that these attitudes should find expression changeable. The distinction is mainly one 
and be brought into the open, where they can be thought is More assertive, as though claiming i 
about and discussed, than that they should be left in the dark modest, suggesting limited claims and pro Wi 
background of the mind. Shutting one’s eyes to ultimate 
mysteries is not the only, nor necessarily the best way of dealing deals with “ life in its one-ness,” we cannot 
with them. Indeed, there is good reason for maintaining that beliefs into those which have been 
a certain basic attitude of “ trust in the unknown ™ has been an question, those which have been 
essential factor in all great human achievements in the past those as to which judgment must be suspended: instead, we 
(e.g. science), and therefore likely to be similarly justified in find at the root of religion a gene: 
the future. But that basic assumption is so very broad and is continually being put to the test. 
flexible that even the strictest proof of its validity would not, process, we know how unfinished i 
) equivalent of the old “ scholastic ” which demonstrated sureness is as irreligious as scepticisr 
the existence and abstract attributes of God, without claiming given a final and infallible revelatior 
to reveal much of his will and character. one is “ rooted in people’s weakne- 
| In practice, men are concerned with more or less specific tt he 
. Is life founded, instance, upon a graduated scale of 
are allowed to use the village wells? Or is there a 
holy brotherhood of life, which is desecrated when social dis- 
it y Pree we discrimine some of the thoughts to us 
we find the need to test our convictions and to reason and = concentrated fervour of his writing. In two dozen 
remonstrate with one another. This is where proof becomes decides fer 
relevant. futation of scientific materialism and a glowing exposition 
All proof has the same essential characteristic of being an_=—= his. own vitalistic faith in a divine immanent in 
standards sunt be_much as are appropriate to the = thing so earnestly as God desires to bring a man to Himself.” 
matics ave physical ecience, nor * The quotations are from ~ Can we Prove the 
) proofs of science to pure mathematics : legal proof has its own Raymond V. Holt. BLitt. M.A. which i No. 19 of the ecrics 
a: rules of evidence and relevance; and we use siill other « im a Changing World™ (The Limdscy Press, price 
methods when trying to prove a man wrong in his own cyes is. 


FOR “THE COMMON PEOPLE” 
| By G. D. Sempill 


N° sane person would doubt for a moment the statement that. 


“No man hath seen God at any time.” Those especially 
who have no use for God heartily approve it. Dr. Julian 
Huxley, for example, during his admirable work in getti 
U.N.ES.C.O. started, declared that “a faint trace of G 
still broods over the world like the smile‘ of a cosmic Cheshire 
cat. But the growth of psychological knowledge will rub even 
that from the universe.” This appears to mean that we can 
get on much better with our human affairs if we set aside all 
that the Bible and the Church, all that anyone anywhere has 
taught about God. The Communists could scarcely go farther. 


But Dr. Huxley can scarcely be described as an impartial 


judge, for he does not gy base his verdict on any very 
thorough examination of the evidence for the existence of 


Without doubt there is much error in what the Church, or 
rather, the Churches have taught about God. There is much 
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obscure and incomprehensible that whereas then multitudes 
flocked to hear him, now much vaster multitudes flock where 
his voice cannot penetrate? There is something wrong some- 
where with the modern presentation of the gospel. 


Part, at least, of the trouble undoubtedly lies in the tedious 
and virtually incomprehensible verbiage of many of our 
theologians, the pride and aim of whom appear to be as 
esoteric as possible—to be comprehended, not by the common 
poor but only by the few who speak the same jargon as 
themselves. 


Another part of the trouble lies in the fact that the estab- 
lished results of the scientific study of the Bible have made it 


for evermore impossible for the plain thoughtful man to accept 
the Bible as the verbally inspired 


once considered to be; and it is sometimes quite astonishing 
how many clergymen, even those whose training has included 


_ biblical criticism, are quite oblivious of the extent to which 


the knowledge of biblical research has escaped from the con- 


fines of theological classrooms and ministers’ studies into — 
places where, falsely dressed up, it can mislead the unwary. It 


could be used to spread enlightenment. 3 
* 


Because we cannot see God is no proof that there is no 

God. When we see a man asleep we can tell that he is alive, 
but to be able to tell what kind of a man he is we have to see 
him awake and in action. May it not be so with God? 
Huxley from other 
And whence came the soul of Jesus ? as is our 

_ knowledge of Jesus, and overlaid as that edge may be 
by the traditions and theologisings of learned men, not even 


Say there was a soul the equal 
flesh. Truly that man is to be pitied who, knowing of 


God was active in his soul as in none other, that in 
whom no man hath seen at any time, made himself known. 
To whom? To the common people. 


The Hibbert Journal 


repository of wisdom it was — 


es 


- 


God. It is a case _ of opinion opinion 
a host of thinkers not, possibly, so pungent in speech as he : 
but no whit less eminent, in every age and in every civiliza- i 
tion. What weight his opinion possesses derives very largely | 
from the wish or the hope harboured in so many breasts that | 
there is no God to whom we are accountable for our actions. ' 
It is dangerous teaching, and it cannot be said that it has done 4 
anything to improve the world situation. . 
image, and there is nothing in the history of any of them to ; 
indicate that any is infallible. But the very fact that “ no man 
hath seen God at any time” should induce caution even in cs 
saying that he does not exist. 4 
No one has ever seen the other side of the moon. It is ; 
always the same side that she presents to the earth. But an- mae "I 
other side there must be. Perhaps the writers of science fiction Jesus, | 
can tell us what it is like but no one else can. Except in fog | 
we cannot see the air we breathe, and it is not till it is cut off é 
or till we rise to the dizzy heights where it lacks life-giving st 
oxygen that we notice the need of it. A 
May not much the same be true of God? We cannot see ee oi 
him, but when we cut him off from ourselves is it any easier to 5 
breathe of to live? Is there enough oxygen in the atheists a 4 
airy theories to enable mankind to scale greater heights Some of the articles in the current number of the Hibbert “4 
spiritual achievement than ever before? are not easy to digest. There is, for example, Prof. William | 
But of fog between us and God there is no lack. “ My Poteat’s discussion of Faith and Existence. His thesis, stated “ 
professor,” a German student once said to Sir Norman Angell, at the outset, is clear and simple, and his conclusion, rather 4 
“is a very learned man. You can take to him a quite simple orthodox and obvious. What comes in between is very heavy 4 
matter, and in ten minutes he will have made it completely going. One also needs to be something of a specialist to ap- . 
incomprehensible.” The question of God cannot be described preciate Dr. G. Zuntz’s reflections on a new book on Con- of 
as a very simple matter, but our learned theologians, philoso- steatine the Groat ty Prof. Wisi Kinch of Copenhagen (Prof. 4 
phers and even our scientists have succeeded in making it so Koch himself contri a brief reply). As for Dr. J. M. : 
completely incomprehensible that “the common people” Whiteman’s article on The Angelic Choirs, one does not quite 
simply cannot be bothered listening to them any more. 
It would be an immense boon if Christian clergymen seriously on this subject is likely to draw a smile. Most . 
everywhere were to set themselves the aim of speaking about readers will rather be completely baffled by its esoteric q 
; understand. is what Jesus is to have Other contributions however, are more straightforward. “| 
done and even the little that biblical critics have left us is === fn an article translated from the Russian, the late Dr. S. L. “ 
sufficient to show that he succeeded in “declaring™ God im = = Frank attacks Utopianism—the belief in the perfection of | 
words that the plain man could understand—in words whereof humanity through social organization. This, he says, is a f 
the truth was more manifest than anything in the many pro- = —heresy—in the literal and exact sense of the term. Another : 
nouncements of the scribes and lawyers of his own day or of familiar liberal “dogma ™ is questioned in an article by Prof.- 2 
the philosophers and theologians of ours. Socrates was a wise =. |. Stewart, which examines the dangers of Modernism. He 7 
man whose wisdom has not yet spent all its force, but Jesus quotes with approval Newman's ison of ing on | 
was even wiser and nobler than he—to quote J. H. Short- religion to the use of a on — 
house's almost forgotten classic of fiction, John Inglesant— something to be exti when one gets home. This surely, R 
ee is a very dangerous ine. Why must we assume that faith 2 
lowest of the people with him to the gates.” and reason are mutually exclusive ? Newman's attitude leads d 
* inevitably to the sort of “ double-talk” aptly illustrated in F 
But if Jesus could thus declare God to the common people Catholic Power in ted States. 1s Blanshard, i 
nently ask, has Jesus's declaration of now become so freedom. AJL. 
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finest type. He leaves a widow, a 
The funeral service at Chowbent Chapel 
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